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52 THE GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEW 

Two Modern Regional Geographies op Germany 

Willi Ule. Das Deutsche Reich: Eine geographische Landeskunde. xi and 546 
pp.: maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr., index. Friedrich Brandstetter, Leipzig, 1915. 
9 X 6i inches. 
Gustav Brattn. Deutschland, dargestellt atxf Grund eigener Beobachtung, der Kar- 
tell und der Literatur. Vol. 1, xi and 383 pp., bibliogr., index; Vol. 2, xv pp., 
maps, diagrs. Gebriider Borntraeger, Berlin, 1916. 10 x 6i inches. 
Almost simultaneously there have been published two books on the regional geogra- 
phy of Germany by occupants of the chair of geography at two German universities. 
It appears immediately that unity of opinion as to the essential content of geography is 
no nearer among German geographers than it is in this country. The volumes overlap 
only in a small bit of material that is common to both, and they show that the geographer 
does not find himself much more seriously limited by his topics than the minister in 
the pulpit by his text. 

The vcltme by Ule is easy to use. First of all it is so simply arranged that we 
can refer easily to any natural region or to a factor in the environment. It is useful 
also, because one can find in it everything that any encyclopedia presents on Ger- 
many, and more. It is an attractive book, with nearly a hundred well-selected and 
adequately described half-tones and various maps in addition. It is readable, for the 
author writes with spirit and in numerous places achieves rather fine descriptive 
passages. The book is convenient and valuable for reference purposes. 

Ule's "'Deutsches Reich," however, is not an important contribution to geographic 
literature. It breaks no new ground. It is essentially a conscientious compilation 
without a critical discrimination of material. The author apparently subscribes to 
the idea that geography is concerned with the special distribution of things. He seems 
to be without an adequate definition of geography. He is fearful of omitting some- 
thing that might find a place in a geographic study, and accordingly he has loaded the 
volume with a great variety of material the relevancy of which is in doubt. Much of 
its contents is appropriate enough in a Baedeker, but hardly in a geography. The 
names of churches, public buildings, and points of interest in cities are given at length. 
The dress of peasants is described in detail. The fauna is listed even down to the 
mention of fifteen names of butterflies and moths. There is a great deal of this kind 
of information, commonly presented in a casual manner. Butterlies are mentioned as 
butterflies, not as part of an ecologic study. Even were they presented in an ecologic 
setting, should they find a place in a 500-page volume dealing with the conditions of 
livelihood of 70,000,000 people? The chief criticism of Ule's book is that there has 
been no sufficiently critical sifting of the material nor an adequate presentation of its 
geographic bearings. 

Braun disclaims the intention of writing a monograph on Germany. He presents 
rather a collection of sketches of individual regions, with dominant emphasis on the 
explanation of the staff maps. In this way he simplifies the problem and encourages the 
more comprehensive and systematic study of detailed maps typical of the several 
regions. This is the aspiration which the author has for his volume, and he succeeds 
in it very well. The book is not comprehensive in the monographic sense, but neither is 
it a fragment. It is an improved application of the idea of explanatory description of 
land forms, to which much attention is being given on the Continent. The author is 
primarily a morphologist in viewpoint, but he is enlarging this basis along geographic 
lines. He still feels constrained to say that the problem of the geographer culminates 
in the description of the land, but his idea of the land is becoming geographic rather 
than physiographic. For he adds that the individuality of the land may be determined 
by physical characteristics or it may be a cultural individuality. "Mitteleuropa" is 
in his mind a physical environment modified by Germanic culture. There is here a 
clear, if perhaps excessively nationalistic, realization of the interaction of environ- 
ment and racial stock. The spirit of Ratzel is astir again, and it is bringing a broad- 
ened view to the careful scientific worker of morphological training. His actual objec- 
tive becomes the study of the evolution of Kulturlandschaft out of N aturlandschaft 
by resolving the landscape of today into its components, be they natural or cultural. 
That is certainly a sufficiently clear and sound aim to merit approbation. 

The result is a distinct advance in methods of geographic inquiry. The whole 
treatment is clear and penetrating, pregnant with thought, not burdened with ency- 
clopedic details. The author is at work constructing generalized images of regions 
as homes of men. Maps accompany the account, and the reader is directed to follow 
the statements of the text by further map study. There may be a disproportion of 
space devoted to the formation of the physical landscape, but therein the author simply 
retains a limitation that the science itself has not outgrown. He has also narrowed his 
study of geographic responses in the main to the things shown by the map, that is the 
relation between topography and economy. This particular theme he has worked out 
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excellently. It would be hard to find more intelligible statements in geographic lit- 
erature than he presents regarding the location of cities with reference to topography 
and drainage. There is also a clear recognition of the changing values of the environ- 
ment with changes in historical conditions. 

The general plan is very simple. The first section deals with the form of the natural 
landscape, the second with the modification of the landscape through its utilization by 
man, and the third with the present form of landscape (Landi^chaflfsbild) for the vari- 
ous regions. One of the most valuable features is the critical bibliography of 53 pages 
arranged by topics. This bibliography is an impressive annotated record of the large 
attention and sustained industry that mark the study of regional geography in Ger- 
many. The study by Braun may well rank as the most notable contribution to regional 
geography in current German literature. 

C. O. Sauer 

Lapland and the Mubman Coast 

F. H. Butler. Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer, with Some Account of 
Ancient Lapland and the Murman Coast, xii and 286 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr. T. 

Fisher Unwin Ltd., London, 1917. 9x6 inches. 

The geography and topographic features of Lapland are fairly well known. Carl 
Vogt, Charles Rabot, and Paul du Chaillu are conspicuous among those who have 
studied parts of the land. Two-thirds of it was formerly Russian and now is Finnish 
and Russian. Norway and Sweden divide the other third. The northern section is 
very mountainous, the rest is largely plain. The author goes there because he knows 
nothing equal to it for a real health-giving holiday. The air is dry and full of exhila- 
ration; the people are kindly and happy and love their snowy plains even though the sun 
leaves them for long months. Their wealth is counted in the number of their reindeer, 
which clothe and largely feed them. In summer, however, the people live mostly on 
fish, the salmon trout being particularly excellent. Moss is the food of the reindeer, 
and often they nearly disappear from view in the snow excavations they make to get 
at their provender. 

All Lapps understand one another whether they live in Russian, Finnish, Swedish, or 
Norwegian territory. Fairs are held in February, when the people exchange their wolf 
and fox skins, frozen venison, horns, etc., for rice, tobacco, flour, cloth, and other 
things. Some of the Lapps are rich, and all seem to be comfortable and need no one's 
commiseration. The author's routes were chiefly in (then) Russian Lapland, and he 
might, with propriety, have said that there has been reported to be some differentiation 
between the Lapps of this section and those living in the west. 

Ctrus C. Adams 

The Physical Geography op West-Central Morocco 

P. Rtrsso. Esquisse du pays Tadla, Maroc occidental. La Geographie, Vol. 32, 

1918-1919, No. 8, pp. 570-578. Paris. 

The Tadla district in west-central Morocco is of elliptical outline, measuring about 
200 kilometers from east to west. It appears to be a moderately depressed basin of syn- 
clinal structure, between the Middle Atlas range on the southeast and a series of arid 
limestone plateaus on the northwest. It is drained to the west-southwest by the Oum- 
el-Rhia, which, although beset with cascades and rapids farther up and down stream, 
has an evenly graded course for 125 kilometers or more through the basin plain, in 
which it is incised to a depth of from 6 to 18 meters; the breadth of the river trench is not 
stated. The two halves of the basin, each about 25 or 30 kilometers in mid-width, are simi- 
larly trenched by lateral streams. On the southeast the basin floor is largely covered 
with alluvium; here the perennial streams fed from the Middle Atlas range moisten the 
soil sufl&ciently to support an agricultural population. On the northwest the plain is 
more rocky; here the streams disappear in summer, and the population is scanty. 
The author of this article seems to have attempted an explanatory description of his 
district, but without full success; first, because the several elements of the landscape are 
not specifically enough described ; second, because the pseudo-learned method is adopted 
of telling the geological time-soale names of the local rock formations without telling 
the attitude of their strata; third, because the provincial method is followed of indicat- 
ing the extent of physiographic features by means of place names that are not found 
on most maps — for example, the basin plain of Tadla is said to extend "from Bled 
Imhiouach to Tessaout." The late mention of certain important items is also disad- 
vantageous: the synclinal structure of the district and the entrenchment of the axial 
river beneath the basin plain are not announced until the last page is reached; they 
belong on the first page. Altogether, it is diflBcult to visualize the landscape described. 

W. M. Davis 



